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Childers. Price 7d. net. 260,000 copies of this 
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Containing 96 pages of maps, plans, diagrams, and 
statistics. Invaluable for all who follow the military 
operations. 


HE STORY OF THE VICTORY. By Geoffrey 
Callender, Instructor on Naval History at Osborne. 
Price 3s. 6d. The life-story of Nelson’s famous ship, with 
a vivid description of naval life in his times. Just published. 


ARLASCH OF THE GUARD. By H. Seton 
Merriman. Price 7d. net. A novel of the Napoleonic 
wars, written in Merriman’s thrilling manner. 


N ACTION. By F. Britten Austin. Price 2s. net. 
A volume of realistic battle stories, some of which have 
been published in ‘‘ The War.” 
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Published in Nelson’s Library. Price 7d. net. A 
military novel which has had a very large sale. 95,000 
copies have been sold in Nelson’s edition alone. 


OW ARMIES FIGHT. By ‘‘ Ubique.” Price 

Is. net. A popular description of the organization 

and operations of modern armies in action. An imaginary 

cainpaign is fought in Belgium; the British troops are 

commanded by Lord Kitchener and Sir John French, and 
the struggle ends on the field of Waterloo. 


E GUIDE DE L’EMPEREUR. By Réne Bazin. 
Published in the Collection Nelson. Price Is. net. 


HE MAINSPRINGS OF RUSSIA. By Hon. 

Maurice Baring. Price 2s. net. The most readable 
handbook on Russia which can be obtained at a popular 
price. 


REASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD. This famous book is now issued 
in Nelson’s Classics. Price 6d. net. 
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, leaving a French base for the front on a motor lorry. Their splendid physique and gay 
ve won the hearts of the French people, who greet them as heroes all along the line. 


By John Buchan. 


HIS seems to be the general characteristic 

of the events up to last Saturday. Both 

on east and west, with certain local set- 

backs which are probably temporary, there is a 

gradual pushing back of the invaders. Russian 

Poland is cleared of the enemy, and at the time 

of writing the German line in the west is not 
much more than a day’s march inside France. 


The Battle of the Marne and its Sequel. 


The consequence of the great fight waged along 
the line of the Marne on September 8 and 9 
was a falling back of the German front, which 
continued, with isolated halts, till Tuesday the 
15th. The distance covered was in certain parts 
of the line well over sixty miles. The most success- 
ful pressure by the Allies was exercised against 
the German right under Von Kluck, and the left 
centre under the Imperial Crown Prince. The 
Allied left, aided by the reinforcements gathered 
from behind Paris, succeeded in forcing Von Kluck 
beyond Soissons, across the river Aisne, to a 
position between La Fére and Laon. This meant 
a retreat not only northwards but very far east- 
wards, and must have seriously deranged at least 
two of the western German lines of communica- 
tion. With Von Kluck’s army were the 17-inch 
siege guns to be used against Paris, and the trans- 
port of these in the retreat along the muddy roads 
of the Compiégne-Soissons district must have been 
attended with enormous difficulties. We know 
that some of these guns were at Soissons, and we 
may hope that they may be soon in our hands. 
The passage of the Oise was fiercely resisted by 
the German 9g-inch howitzers; but the British 
troops carried it after two days’ strenuous fighting. 
Further east the German right-centre and centre, 
under Generals Von Buelow, Von Hausen, and 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, were driven north from 
Vitry past Epernay and Chalons to a position 
across the Aisne behind Reims. The Crown 
Prince, who was engaged from the north end of 
the Argonne plateau to Verdun, was forced back 
to a risky position stretching from Varennes to 
the Meuse valley. On the extreme German left 
the armies of Bavaria, under their Crown Prince, 
were beaten, and retired well inside the frontier 
of Lorraine. 
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THE RETREAT TO 
THE FRONTIERS. 


{ a ; pa” 
Major-General Sir Nevil Macready, the A we i? 
General whom Sir John French ment de 
his recent dispatch as having beet ‘ise 
gable in his exertions to meet the 
situations which arose.” 


The New German Position. . A Oe 
ns Dec ah 


On Tuesday the 15th the Germa gif i 
cated themselves from their worst ight 0” 
Before that it seemed as if either thel! 4 dis 
or their left wing stood a good chance © nell of 
If their retreat were pivoted upo? pe 
moving back towards the Ardennes ap wou 
bourg, then it looked as if Von Kluck 
outpaced, and cut off between Gener 
General d’Amade (it is not clear wh? n fro. 
the extreme Allied left) and Sir Je wera 
If, on the other hand, the pivoting P, +0 vit 
the left-centre, and the line of reife oF 
the Sambre and the Lower Meuse, thet out 2 
Crown Prince had a perilous task to ge resuh. gh 
Argonne. But to effect either result Pi sid 
considerable fresh troops on the A he’ eet A 
it does not appear that these hav ied 0 «tp 
coming. Von Kluck has been enab crest al 
up positions already prepared on the cha” if 
line of downs called the Falaises e's 
running from La Fére to east of Laon. nao" 
is on less good ground, but it will 5°? 4) 
Upper Aisne behind it. The ImpP® 
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al 
if Manoury, who, at great risk to his 
” Saved the lives of two private soldiers 
on the battlefield of Marne. 


Nong ftom ,¢Xtricated himself with considerable 
1S Immediate difficulties, and is now 

Tgonne, with his left resting on the 
While there seems to have been 

bh i €moralization, the German retreat 
Meng 10 Strateret and not a rout. Just as they 
have from thew victory over us in our retire- 
hic Not 1, € Sambre to the Marne, so the Allies 
han iny,).cUght the repulse to that position 
Sung have |. a determinate defeat. The Ger- 
Seen! but 4, “OSt. enormously both in men and 
to be Ut line has not been broken. They 
aq Ing y, ap nuinely in retreat—that is, they are 
hope 2td actions and not pitched battles, 
ghee neously resume the offensive for the 
€ ip driven from the Falaises de Cham- 
Sti). Of the 1S not much of a position for them 
a? Chane Meuse, On one point only is there 
Of frAllies © for a decisive stroke on the part of 
q onan rigs out of account the rumours 
to thon j Ish forces in north-west France. Our 
my tm 1S Country has been naturally turned 
\y tht8ag ed an right, with which our own troops 
‘tite Import ut strategically the German left 
(Ven, Could ant wing. If the Imperial Crown 
tha Rorthy,. beaten on the Meuse, anda wedge 
ts 2 centr ards towards Stenay, the whole 
Th g , te and right would be in mortal peril. 

Ng should be possible, the fate of 
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Germany might be decided on the triangle of 
plateau above Sedan, where the fate of France 
was decided forty-four years ago. 


The Frontier—and After. 


It is reasonable to anticipate that within the 
next fortnight the German armies may be clear 
of the soil of France. This means that the German 
plan has failed disastrously. She will have to 
fight a defensive campaign on German soil. On 
this there are two things to be said: one is that 
it must of necessity be a very slow business. The 
Allied troops need a breathing-space. The 
German frontier is well defended by great fortresses 
and large mined areas, and, moreover, it is natu- 
rally very strong. A rash offensive might lead 
to disaster. The Allies’ plan for some time will 
doubtless be to resume the véle of the anvil, and let 
the hammer be wielded in the east. The second 
is that we shall need to put all the troops we can 
in the field. Germany has at this moment at least 
four and a half million men at war, and can count 
on further supplies of between one and two millions. 
France has much fewer—probably two millions 
less—and we have only 150,000 men in the fighting 
line. Hitherto we have been fighting on the 
defensive; but if we invade Germany and take 
the offensive we shall need preponderating numbers. 
We can provide them; we are on the way to 


VILLE. D’AMIENS 


L'Armée ennemie est dans notre ville ; 
nows sommes avisés par le Commandant 
des troupes que l'Artillerie allemande occupe . 
les hauteurs environnautes, prétes a bom- 


barder et incendier la Ville, au premier acte 


WVhostilité qui serait commis contre les 
troupes. 

Au contraire, si ancun acte de ce genre ne 
se produit, la ville et les habitants restcront 


absolument intacts. : 
Avniane, lt Bt Aout 3994 


Le Commandant des troupes A Uzmandes. Le Maire, 


Von STOCKHAUSEN. 


A significant proclamation. 


provide them ; but let there be no mistake—all 
that we can give will be needed. 


The Russian Campaign. 


Germany’s plan at the beginning of the war was 
to put France out of action with a crushing blow, 
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General Douglas Haig. 


be in Paris by August 21, and then turn the 
bulk of the army to the east to meet Russia. 
It was hoped that the German army in East 
Prussia and the Austrian armies in Galicia would 
be able in the early days of August to make a 
converging movement on Warsaw, and that a 
large part of Russian Poland would be in German 
hands before the slow Russian mobilization was 
finished. In every respect her hopes were dis- 
appointed. The great coup in the west mis- 
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en 
their mobilization through, and General rt 
kampf had swept over East Prussia before he fi 
reinforcements could reach it, while ot 
Austrian advance towards Warsaw 
checked by the disastrous defeats in 
appears that fresh German troops 
hurried eastward—some reports say 4 seve | t 
ten army corps; but it is difficult to be e fro” 
these have been mainly drawn from 
in France. 


bers and its high reputation. 
that Rennenkampf has had to raise the *, ie 
K6nigsberg and withdraw to the Russia? . pel? 
East Prussia, and it may be a week or tw ent 
there can be any serious forward mov, 
that side. But in Galicia the Germant fruits t 
too late. At the moment of writing th¢ oft 
the Russian victories are not fully appa™™ se or 
the Austrian armies have lost thel! the sw 
Przemysl, and with the Russians acros® crac? 
San have no alternative but to retire ay tor 
There are only two indifferent railway q 8 “i 
to retreat by, and the distance by romney 
hundred miles, so it is not likely that. pe 
escape without heavy losses. Meanwh¥® for of 
is massing great forces on the Warsaw be git 

invasion of Posen, and presently the 4 ust og 
the Central Vistula will begin. A wore <=. doy 
said about Servia’s brilliant work. Se we? 
on the east what Belgium is doing 0? yin e 
Already she is across the Danube and ™ jet® ft 
Buda-Pest, a movement which may comp TP 0 
demoralization of the Dual Monarchy: pint oat 
are signs that Germany is now beg! jra¥ 


a 
regard the eastern campaign as het ef 


carried, the Russians by heroic efforts rushed danger. a 


LOSSES 


IN 


BATTLE. 


By Captain A. Hilliard Atteridge. pot 


“ Ratio of Loss.’’ 


A writer in one of the leading London newspapers, 
commenting on the first casualty lists published 
by the War Office, remarked that it would probably 
be found that the ratio of loss in the present war 
of the nations would be higher than in any 
previous war. The remark shows a curious 
ignorance of military history; but, after all, 
that is a subject on which a good many people 
have very vague ideas. And on this subject of 
losses in battle and warfare, outside the some- 
what narrow circle of serious students of military 


history, the strangest ideas are accepted * Pr 
challenge. ent © 

As to the “ ratio of loss” in the pre". 4m 
paign, it is difficult to form any definite yuo 
because we have detailed figures only @ 
loss incurred by the British contingent, ode at? 
these figures are subject to some revi5™" +i 
at the same time we have only a vag ca heh 


of the numbers engaged. Obviously “%, ote 


accurately arrive at the percentage oF now 0 
words, the “ratio’’) of loss until W® | ape 
precise number of casualties and the nv 
men in action when the loss was incurre™ 


r— 
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at SO used for years to hear of the 
an OVer Sable easily won by small British 
thos tha : 5 f-savage enemies in distant frontier 
Yang. ‘8 Startling to read of a loss of several 
<— “a after the fighting at Mons, when 
oted reported a loss of over 2,000 men, he 
tah that, all things considered, this loss 
“agg one. Up to September 8th the 
Office Casualty lists amounted to some 
Who u ts and men. This total is largely 
Who are no | Missing —that is to say, of men 
ing Se fate onger with their regiments, but as to 
tome® men “to Is no certain information. They 
Which eft dead or wounded on battlefields 

fron, 4, V€ Withdrew in our stubborn retiring 
€ Belgian border ; men who have been 
made prisoners ; and finally, men who 
by Tejoin 4p Patated from their comrades and may 
fey, the ene € ranks without having been captured 
day, My, as many have rejoined in the last 


Fro 
nQ 

cave ™ Per Cent. per Day— 

toggany, that over 2,500 are prisoners in 

We ther at -t us take prisoners and stragglers 

tng Ve thee’ very moderate estimate of 3,000. 
Woung €n a total of 15,000 left for the killed 

€d of the first stage of the war. 
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British Red Cross Nurses for the Front. 


We have no exact figures as to the strength of the 
British force that endured this loss. In the House 
of Commons on September roth, Mr. Asquith, 
after saying that he purposely avoided a precise 
statement, spoke of the Expeditionary Force as 
“ over 150,000 strong.”’ Let us take it at 150,000. 
A loss of 15,000 killed and wounded (which is 
probably an overstatement) would amount to 
Just Lo per cent. 

Now in many of the wars of the past a much 
heavier loss than this has been the result of a single 
day of battle. In the present campaign our troops 
were first seriously engaged about Mons on August 
24th. Four days of heavy fighting followed during 
the retreat by way of Cambrai and Le Cateau. 
Then came a further retirement, the fighting on 
the La Fére-Laon front, the withdrawal across 
the Marne, and the beginning of the counter- 
attack. There was probably not a day from 
August 24th to September Sth on which there was 
not some fighting, and on some of these days 
there were long hours of battle. The loss of 10 
per cent. has, therefore, to be spread over a 
period of fifteen days. It works out at I per 
cent. per day. 


—To about Two and a half per Cent. 


But let us take it that the whole force was not 
engaged. From the long dispatch of General French 


(he upper picture shows the Scots Guards taking leave of their relatives and friends at Wate 
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their way to the front. Two interesting figures are seated in the car shown in the lower pict 

nearest the camera is the German governor of Dinant ; the other is a German professor charged W! 
of reorganizing the schools of the same town! The Germans evidently regard Belgium as a permane? 
—a striking commentary on their assertions that they had no territorial designs upon this brave litt 
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From the Sky to the Sea. 


er ‘ , 
Man airmen fell into the North Sea on September 4, and were rescued by the timely appearance of 
a British submarine, which conveyed them as prisoners of war to Harwich. 
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describing the fighting between Mons and Cam- 
brai, it would seem that about two-thirds of our 
men were in action. Let us put it somewhat 
‘lower, and say there were 80,000 men engaged, 
and let us reduce the number of days to seven, 
so as to include only those in action when fighting 
was general along a wide front. The total per- 
centage of loss would be 183, the percentage for 
each day of battle about 2$. 

When large numbers are engaged the total loss 
always runs up to thousands, and particular regi- 
ments may suffer very heavily; but in modern 
war the ratio of loss is small when the whole force 
engaged is taken into account. In the last Japan- 
ese War, during the ten days’ battle on the Sha-ho, 
the Japanese Army lost in round numbers 20,000 
killed and wounded. But 170,000 men were in 
action, so the loss was only 12 per cent. for the 
whole ten days, or an average of less than 1} for 
each day of battle. 


A Comparison. 


Now, if we compare the losses in modern war, 
with the most improved weapons in use—repeating 
rifles, quick-firimg artillery, and machine guns be- 
ing employed on both sides—we find that the ratio 
of loss is lower than in the battles of the old days 
of the ‘single-loading rifle and the slow-firing 
cannon ; and still greater is the decrease of the 
percentage if we compare the losses with those 
incurred by both sides in the days of the old 
muzzle-loading, smooth-bore musket. 

A few years ago Captain Otto Brandt of the 
Austrian Staff published a statistical study of the 
wars and battles from the victories of Frederick 
the Great in the Seven Years’ War to the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. Tabulating the per- 
centage of losses per day in the chief battles of 
some of these wars, he obtains the following re- 
sults :— 


Waite: No. of Perceatages of Loss. 
Battles. Victors. Vanquished. 
Seven Years War. . 12 14 19 
Napoleonic Wars . .. 22 12 19 
Crimean War . . . 4 10 17 
Franco-German War . 8 ro} 9 


The decrease in the ‘‘ ratio of loss ” is remarkable. 


Sanguinary Battles of History. 


Some of the battles of the Seven Years’ War 
were among the most sanguinary encounters in 
history. At Zorndorf in a twelve hours’ fight on 
August 25, 1758, the victorious. Prussians lost 
33 per cent. in killed and wounded, and the de- 
feated Russians 42 per cent. But there were only 
36,000 Prussians in action against 42,000 Russians. 
The total loss of both sides added together was 


[ September 
30,000 men. An army of 150,000, enduro 
same loss as the Prussians suffered at “1, day 
would have 50,000 casualties in a 5! 
None of the great armies of modern te aA at 
endured or inflicted a loss like this. But Jes: 
were as high in some of Napoleon’s batts "srl ¥ 
Aspern, on May 21 and 22, 1809, the Grr oh 
with 90,000 men in action, lost 42,080 ka r ott 
wounded in the two days—a loss of 46 ee oof 
for the whole battle, 23 per cent. each yo" of 
Borodino, in 1812, the Russian army»  40s5 
strong, lost 37,500 men in fifteen hour 

31 per cent. 


Then and Now. jo? 


Ten per cent. was not reckone , 
in ia old wars. Nor is it really neater ‘ 
company 100 strong goes into battle. J ith 
day’s fighting, it comes out of actioD ined © y 
men in the ranks. It would take a es us oe 
to see that there had been any loss. / epott y 
the missing men are accounted for by @ ye wd me 
three killed and seven wounded. One 
they had not suffered very seriously. ti A; 
loss would be just ten per cent. The fa° ae 
the modern long-range quick-firing we@ 1d fidhye 
inflicts as much loss as resulted from the 74g ¥ 
at close quarters with the Brown Bess 
bayonet. At fifty or sixty yards, wl qgouvle ay’ 
standing up shoulder to shoulder 1m dee aos 
triple ranks, the musket was a more ng can 
weapon than the most modern of repeat ow? og 


d 


at 600 or 800 yards, with the men lyin& nea” : 
a thin firing line. And the actual loss W@ 4 ie 


than even the figures indicate. For a wour, 66 a 
a soft leaden ball, weighing an ounce, W d Dy 
ous matter, and a man once badly woun . w 
a poor chance of recovery. Rough sure ile 
no idea of the dangers of the wound eb e 
infected, and operations without a? jae 
meant that the military hospitals were th 6 
houses. To-day the proportion of death | tt 
serious wounds among the casualties 1? 0 
less than in the old wars, and the chan. og. 
plete and rapid recovery is continually ™® 


War less Deadly than of Old. 2 eos 

The modern rifle is a relatively human? yne® Jp 
And at thé same time, the losses by 7 .¢. mA 
war show a constant tendency to dee the Jo: 
the old wars they always far exceede? ©) 
in battle. In the Russo-Japanese Wee to 
sides they were for the first time in. 4 oss. 
than the losses of the battlefield. War 15 ite 10° of 
than in the past, and heavy as the ageree: pane’, 6 
are in the vast armies of to-day, the 
an individual soldier’s returning safe 20° © 


_ higher than it ever was before. 
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Authentic Sketches 


ay me ee a series of four 
battle Sketches made on actual 
by ; lds in Belgium and France 
M ‘ Well-known Dutch artist, 
Dor a Sluiter. Mr. Sluiter has 
, With vigour and_ fidelity 
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The exclusion of correspondents 
from the front makes most of the 
illustrated papers dependent upon 
the efforts of imaginative artists at 


home. We are happy in being 


the following incidents—A British 
gun going into action; a Belgian 
lancer succouring a wounded com- 
rade; the Red Cross at work; 
and Belgian soldiers retiring after 
a hard-fought battle. We need 
not remark on the special value of 
these pictorial notes, which combine 


realism with truth. 
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With Our Army in France. 


The upper picture illustrates the improvised shelters in which our troops take refuge from the he@ 
The lower picture shows the earth ovens in which the men’s dinners: are cooked. 
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On the Watch. 


“avalry sentry keeping a bright look-out on the edge of a wood at dawn while his comrades are 
resting within. 
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THE WHITE ARM. 


How the British Cavalryman is Clothed, Trained, Armed, 


and Organized. 


CONFUSED clattering of hoofs, the shrill 
re neigh of a horse, and round a turn in the 
High Street comes the head of a regiment of 

British cavalry. It is the 12th Lancers, as you can 
see by the blue tunics with the red fronts and cuffs, 
the lancer-helmets with their queer square tops 
and red feathery plumes. And what a fine show 
the troopers and their horses make! the red and 
white pennons on the long, slender lances waving 
in the air; the sun catching every little piece of 
brass and steel, and making buttons, swords, and 
stirrup-irons shine like a hundred mirrors. The 
horses are stepping high over the cobblestones, 
arching their necks, and looking as if they were 
‘ull of pride at the gallant show their regiment 
makes. Their riders are sitting bolt upright, in 
all the glory of scarlet, blue, and gold, fine ruddy 
specimens of young British manhood, ranging 
from that downy-lipped youth riding No. 4 in 
the front rank of the second troop, to that trucu- 
lent-looking, rough-riding corporal with well-curled 
moustache, and legs packed into such skin-tight 
breeches and shiny black ‘riding-boots that the 
wonder is how he ever managed to get into them. 

When a cavalry regiment goes to war, it leaves 
behind its band and all its brilliant clothes; it 
takes with it nothing but what will be of use in 
fighting, and goes clad in sober drab-coloured 
uniform. It is commanded by a _lieutenant- 
colonel, who is assisted by what is called a “ regi- 
mental staff.” This includes the ‘ second-in- 
command,” a major, who would take charge of 
the regiment if the colonel was killed or wounded, 
an adjutant, a medical and a veterinary officer, 
and about forty men for wagon drivers, black- 
smiths, etc. 

The real fighting part of the regiment consists 
of three squadrons, each divided into four troops. 
The machine gun which accompanies the regi- 
ment is drawn by two horses, the driver riding 
the one on the left. A detachment of three men 
for working it always rides near the machine 


Several wagons and carts accompany the regi- 
ment, and are called its “transport.” A cart is 
drawn by two horses, and a wagon by four, harnessed 
two abreast. There is a driver to every pair of 
horses, and he rides the “ near side’’ horse—that 
is, the one on the left. Some of these wagons and 
carts contain things that are actually wanted on 
the battlefield, so they march close behind the 
squadrons. . The tools. and guncotton (an ex- 
plosive) carried by the ammunition wagons and 


red 
on e& 
the packhorses are for the use of the age pay 
There are twelve men in each squadron e oF 
been taught how to blow up bridges an 
obstacles with the guncotton, and to ~— j 
bridges and shelter trenches with the to? ge ay 

The other wagons carry food and base um, 
are called the “regimental baggage © real 
They follow the regiment far enough 


miles. 
Each cavalryman is armed with a rifle py 
sabre. In addition to these weapons, all 

in a Lancer regiment, and those in th 
of a Dragoon regiment, carry lances. vice yy 

A trooper takes with him on active S¢ ye con 
‘‘ emergency ration ” packed in a seale a for 
taining about twelve ounces of conden®, ced py 
which is never eaten unless specially 0% he ide 
the officer in command. If we suppose t al Jo", 
to weigh ten and a half stone, then the tov # 
carried by a troop horse, including his 5@ tH od 
bridle, comes to over eighteen and a half § of na 

Cavalrymen always charge in a line ne oF 
ranks, with the officers riding in front. <. eq’ 
tance between the front and rear ranks e 
to a horse’s length—that is, about eight fe sc00h 

A squadron is “in line” when its 10 ot 
are placed in one long line. As each 4 
occupies about one yard of space, 4.” yal y 
therefore charges in a line about sixty-foU vr uf 
long, and a whole regiment in a line onete 
hundred yards long, allowing for intervals ty 
the squadrons. 

Cavalry can march from twenty-five we 
miles fairly comfortably in a day. For d 
tances like these, the horses are trotted a? gt! 4 
alternately, a brief halt of about te? ance 
being made every hour. For short dist up at 
pace of eight miles an hour can be kept hem 
trot, and twelve miles at a gallop. 
pace” is about fourteen or fifteen mi 
When walking, a horse covers about 
an hour. 

Occasionally cavalry are called on t? oi 
march of fifty miles in one day for S° jst es 
urgent reason. This is about the greatest por's 
which horsemen can travel in twenty-f0"',, d? 
and the next day they must. only be made, up’ 
short march, or the horses will get knocke 
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Scenes in German South-West Africa. 


The upper picture shows a native kraal; the lower picture, a German camel corps on the mare 
(See article on Germany’s Premier Colony in this issue. ) 
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GERMANY’S PREMIER COLONY. 


A camel steeple-chase at Windhoek, German South-West Africa. 


he Overmastering desire-of Germany for 


territorial expansion is largely the out- 
- Of he; Come of stern necessity. The rapid growth 
Ment of Pulation and the extraordinary develop- 
€r manufacturing activities have impelled 

for Struggle for more elbow room at home and 
igi di. Markets and sources of supply abroad. 
a Sing! circumscribed in Europe, she cannot add 
Boros, foot to her territory save by military 
War “ica which must embroil her in European 
Made,,,.+ Vast scale. Her sea-coast is painfully 
ati, vate to the needs of a great commercial 
ever, 2 22d most of it is frozen up for months 


Wig-H et: Hence her piratical seizure of Schles- 

Suppo tein. her designs upon Belgium, and her 

Peningy) of Austrian ambitions in the Balkan 
a. 


but hile territorial expansion on the Continent was 
lon in dream of the future, Germany cast her 
of coe eyes abroad, and surveyed the possibilities 
Were Onial acquisition. Here, again, the fates 
of the canst her. She was born too late; most 
the desirable colonizing areas were already in 
188 Sssession of her rivals. Not until the year 
ibe er chance arrive. Seven or eight years 
lOurne Sly H. M. Stanley had made that great 
Den I through the Dark Continent which first 
Politic he eyes of the European Powers to the vast 
and commercial potentialities of Africa. 

an, oreat scramble” began, and in 1884 Ger- 
Were cured Togoland and Kamerun. These 
*Quired: first overseas possessions which she 
Tésent —and they were the first to go in the 
Se: In the same year she “‘ pegged out ” 
gents | South-West Africa, and sent political 
Rast Af, ‘assert her claim to what is now German 
Tica. Upon these colonies, mainly the 


~~ 


waste spaces of the African continent, she has 
spent many millions in conquest and development. 
All are now staked upon the hazard of war. Two 
of them, as already noticed, have slipped from 
her grasp, and the remaining two are threatened. 
The conquest of German East Africa should not 
be a difficult matter. 

The most valuable of Germany’s colonial pos- 
sessions is German South-West Africa, which lies 
between the Portuguese territory of Angola on 
the north, and British South Africa on the east 
and south. It covers an area of 322,450 square 
miles, or something more than one and a half times 
the area of European Germany. The story of its 
acquisition is interesting. In 1883 a Bremen 
merchant, one F. A. E. Liideritz, whose fame is 
perpetuated by the settlement at Lideritz Bay, 
set up a trading station at Angra Pequena, under 
the sanction and approval of Bismarck. Great 
Britain had already seized Walfish Bay, the only 
good harbour on the coast, and also the guano 
islands to the north and south of Angra Pequena. 
Further, Cecil Rhodes, who constantly urged 
upon the Cape Government and the Colonial 
Office the importance of securing the territory, 
had sent a Scottish prospector to the native 
chiefs, and had secured mining concessions. It 
is said that when Bismarck, on the strength of 
Liideritz’s slender footing, annexed the country, 
and we stood idly by, Rhodes threw the papers 
into a safe and slammed the iron door, with the 
remark: ‘‘ Let them lie there until that country 
is British.” The extent of Germany’s trading 
interest in her new possession may be gathered 
from the fact that the little steamer employed 
by Liideritz was known as “ The Bottle Mail,” 
because she imported full bottles of beer to the 
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German representative, and carried back the 
“empties ”’ as the only exports ! 

Germany rejoiced in her new possession, but 
her first business was to occupy it. For five or 
six years the Hottentots made a determined 


General Louis Botha, Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. 


resistance, and until they were put down settle- 
ment was trifling and precarious. Nor has the 
subsequent history of the colony been peaceful. 
In October 1904 the brutal methods of the officials, 
the frequent abuses committed by white men, and 
the parcelling out of the tribal lands roused the 
Herero, the most formidable of the native peoples, 
to vigorous revolt. The local troops, reinforced 
from home, severely defeated the Herero; but 
in the subsequent guerilla war Samuel Maherero 
led them to such purpose that the Germans were 
paralyzed. Von Trotha, exasperated by his want 
of success, ordered every Herero, armed or un- 
armed, within the German frontier to be shot ; and 
though Prince Biilow repealed the proclamation, 
every form of barbarity was practised. The pro- 
clamation drove the Witbois and other Hottentot 
tribes into rebellion, and finally Von Trotha was 
superseded in favour of Von Lendequist, who at 
one time had no less than 19,000 men in the field. 
Not till 1908 was the country completely subdued. 

German South-West Africa is not an inviting 
land. Much of it is truthfully described as a 
waterless desert of ‘‘sand and stones, with a 
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scattered population, baked like toast in a proiliti 
sun.” Parts of the country, however, are “ye 
adapted to stock-raising, and upon them tle. 
Herero raise hundreds of thousands of. cate 
The Germans have done much to foster agric¥ 7, 
by means of experimental farms, and they f 
opened up the country by means of good 1) 0) 
and railways, which had a total length of tSay: 
miles in 1913. They have also bored extensiVe 
for water, and in some cases have been succes? me 
According to the latest returns there are = yet 
14,800 Europeans in the country, of whom ° 
12,000 are Germans. Despite enormous exper ep 
ture the colony languished until 1908, “Bay 
diamonds were discovered in the Liideritz 2 
district. In 31912 the diamonds exported 
valued at close on a million sterling. Coppe! qat 
also been found at various places, and is mime, 
Tsumeb in the Otavi region. In rg12 some 27» 
tons were exported. ‘det 

The military strength of the colony is cons! (ie 
able. We learn on good authority that th 
are some 12,000 European troops available, 
well as 5,000 native levies commanded by Get 
officers, and 3,000 settlers organized on the - 
“commando ”’ principle. This represents 12 a t 
a sufficiently formidable force, and its equipr ay 
is in all respects up to date. The regular 4 ruth 
possesses field and mountain artillery, a plent! of 
supply of machine guns, railway and pont a: 
sections, two field hospitals, a large and effi? 
camel corps—a most necessary provision bh? 
traversing the waterless deserts—together wit ng 
small fleet of military motor vehicles, and a aie 
aviation corps, consisting of two large air-shiP wo 
one Zeppelin, one Gross—two biplanes, an unkne on 
number of monoplanes, and an observation pallo ow 
When we remember that the German troops "4 
the country well, and have fought several n 
campaigns in recent years, we can well underst® 
the formidable nature of the task which aW*)¢ 
General Botha’s army. Where that army G ep 
the present time we do not know. On 
tember 5th the South African Expedition’ as 
Force, in which Boers and British South Ain pe 
are co-operating, was reported to have left 
Town by sea for an unknown destination. ifs? 
this time they should have landed at “nave 
Bay, or at some other selected point, and this 
begun their advance. One special advantag® 6, 
force will possess. Its own frontier is jimmy ct, 
because protected by a wide expanse of de> nts 
and it can draw its supplies and reinforceM® te 
from the sea without let or hindrance. ttet 
of German South-West Africa is only a ™# old 
of time. Politically, the joint enterprise of it 
enemies and present friends is most hapPY’ 4a 
must result in a strong bond of comradeship = 
new development of Empire sentiment. 
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The Call of the Blood. 


ian ; 
infantry led by Colonel Hughes, the Minister of Militia, are pictured above ; 
laying a 4.7-inch gun are shown below. 


and Canadian artillery 
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A DUEL. 


Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant. 


HE war was over: the Germans occupied 
France ; the country trembled like a beaten 
wrestler fallen under the knee of the con- 

queror. From a despairing and hungry Paris the 
first trains were leaving for new frontiers, going 
slowly through fields and villages. The first 
travellers saw from the windows ruined plains 
and burnt hamlets. Before the doors of cottages 
Prussian soldiers in their black copper-pointed 
helmets smoked their pipes as they sat astride 
chairs. Others worked and talked as if they were 
part of a great family. When one passed through 
the villages, one saw whole regiments manceuvring, 
and in spite of the noise of the wheels one heard 
at intervals strident orders. 

M. Dubuis, who had been one of the National 
Guard in Paris during the whole of the siege, was 

oing back to join his wife and daughter in 
witzerland, where he had prudently sent them 
before the invasion. 

Hunger and fatigue had not diminished the 
great stomach of the rich and peaceful merchant. 
He had endured the terrible events with a forlorn 
resignation, musing bitterly on the brutality of 
men. lLIiere on the frontier, the war finished, he 
saw for the first time the Prussians, although he 
had done his duty on the ramparts and mounted 
guard during the cold nights. 

He watched these armed and bearded men in- 
stalled as if at home on the soil of France, and he 
felt in his soul, impotently, a sort of patriotic 
fever, and at the same time the great need of 
caution. 

In the same compartment two Englishmen, who 
had come to see what was going on, looked about 
them with calm, curious eyes. They were both 
rather stout, and spoke in their own tongue, some- 
times consulting their guide-book, which they 
read in a loud voice, as they sought to identify 
the places indicated. 

Suddenly the train coming to a stop in a small 
village station, a Prussian officer entered, making 
a great noise with his sabre against the footboard 
of the carriage. He was tall, squeezed into his 
uniform, and bearded to the eyes. His red hair 
seemed as if on fire, and his long moustache, 
somewhat lighter, bristled at the sides of his 
face. 

The Englishmen immediately began to look at 
each other with smiles of satisfied curiosity, while 
M. Dubuis made a pretence of reading his paper. 
He sat crouched in his corner, like a thief in the 
presence of a gendarme. 


The train moved out of the station. 
lishmen continued their conversation, 10° fous 4 
the exact spots where battles had bee? 4 oyi2° 
and just as one of them pointed to the 
to indicate a village, the Prussian officer, oP 
on his back and stretching out his 10? 
said in French: rage’ 

“I killed a dozen French in that V 
took over a hundred prisoners.” aid: 1 

The Englishmen, with polite interest, “Tage.. f 

“Oh, yes. What is the name of the VY" the 

The Prussian answered “‘ Pharsbourg, ” 
went on: 

“I took those French blackguards by ~ 4g 
and he looked at M. Dubuis, smiling art 
in his beard. ; 

The train rattled on. German soldie™ st ot 
to be seen all along the route, in the fiel eae 
gates, talking before the cafés. They cov 
earth like locusts. 


, 


The officer stretched out his hand: tak 


‘If I had been in command, I would have jo 
Paris and set fire to it and killed everyb0, . 
There would have been no more France "i ten 

The Englishmen said simply, out of Pp” 

““ Oh, yes.” ne 

He continued : rt 

“In twenty years the whole of Eur fig 
whole of it—will belong to us. Prussia CO™ 7 
the world.” t ans® 3 

The Englishmen, slightly bored, did 2” 74 th 


the can | 


Their immobile faces seemed like wax betwee Deo 


long moustaches. Then the Prussian 0 
to laugh, and sprawling on his back he 3 
boast. He boasted that France would ~ at 
he insulted the fallen enemy ; he boast hp? 
many would never be beaten; he po fren. 
the furious and impotent defences of th® ji 
army, snapped his fingers at their feeble, 
He announced that Bismarck would bus aenlY 0; 
of iron with the captured cannons. SU ite wh 
placed his feet on the knees of M. Dub 


t 
flushing to the ears, turned away his ey ndifleh iy 
e 
Ives abr the 
“ae O 


ay 


The Englishmen seemed to be qui 
to everything, as if they found themse 
shut up in an island, far from the 10 
world. ae 
The officer took out his pipe, and lookin’ 
at the Frenchman, said: 

“Have you any tobacco ? ” 

M. Dubuis answered : 

“No, monsieur.” 

The German returned : 


pega ed. 


a ee ee - wry 
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Go 
‘long and get me some when the convoy comes 


nd he began to laugh again : 

e ahh you a pourboire.”’ 

b a whistled, the train slowed down, 
aq is ore the burnt buildings of a station, 
tag te me to a stop. 
kM orang opened the door, and said as he 
‘ luis by the arm: 

|» carry out my commission, quick, 


The sotachment of Prussians occupied the station. 
€ts stood looking about them along the 
\ top alings. The engine whistled, the train 
mi mpd when, with an abrupt movement, 
te of ,» threw himself on the platform, and in 
int € warning of the station-master, clam- 
Re tae the next compartment. 
ye the }, alone! He opened his waistcoat to 
tea bre, ating of his heart, and wiped his fore- 
thee ans deeply. 

1 stopped again at a station. 
ten appeared at the door and got into the 
the’ Who €nt, soon followed by the two English- 
“NF tengy Te curious. The German sat opposite 
a hman, and said, still laughing : 

Mp, ,cidn’t want to carry out my orders.” 


« bui 


No _ US replied : 


Presently 


The { ‘onsieur.”’ 
The off N went on 
Cer said : 


IT 
Pipe »»m 80ing to cut your moustache to fill my 
dnd 
“this e Stretched out his hand towards the face 
The peebour. 
; Teves men, calm as ever, looked on with 
rag tyscrman had now taken a pinch of hair, and 
tng is . "8 it between his fingers, when M. 
izin a sudden movement, raised his hand, 
. Thee him by the collar threw him on to the 
thy blood, mad with anger, with swelling temples 
he oat With hot eyes, he clutched him by the 
The a One hand, and with the other clenched 
to pommel him furiously on the face. 
wor, to lan sank down, striving to draw his 
bi, 8 th §tapple with his adversary, who now 
the © top of him. M. Dubuis only crushed 
More under the weight of his enormous 
Me re and struck, struck, without pausing to 
aq f » almost without knowing where the 
* The German, half strangled, spluttered 
» trying in vain to throw off the fat 
Suffocated him. 
lishmen had risen and come nearer to 


tony teag They stood by, full of joy and curi- 
yt : 
syatant y to bet for or against each of the 


nly M. Dubuis, exhausted by a supreme 
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effort, got up and resumed his seat without a 
word. 

The Prussian was so scared and stupid with 
pain and astonishment that he did not throw 
himself upon him. When he got his breath he 
said : 

“Tf you do not give me satisfaction with the 
pistol, 1 will kill you.” 

M. Dubuis replied : 

’ “ Very well. I should like nothing better.”’ 

The German then said: 

“ Here is Strassburg. I will get two officers as 
seconds between now and the starting of the 
train.” 

M. Dubuis, who wheezed like the engine, said to 
the Englishmen : 

“Will you be my seconds ? ” 

Both of them replied at once: 

“Oh, yes!” 

The train stopped. 

In a minute the Prussian had found two com- 
rades, who brought pistols, and they reached the 
walls outside the station. 

The Englishmen looked at their watches without 
stopping, pressed on, hastening the preliminaries, 
uneasy lest they should miss the train. 

M. Dubuis had never handled a pistol. 
placed twenty paces in front of the enemy. 

“ Are you ready ? ” he was asked. 

In answering, ““ Yes, monsieur,’’ he noticed that 
one of the Englishmen had opened his umbrella to 
shield him from the sun. 

Then a voice cried : 

“ Fire |” 

M. Dubuis fired at random, without waiting, and’ 
he saw with stupefaction the Prussian in front of’ 
him sway, raise his arms, and fall face forward’ 
on his nose. He had killed him. 

One of the Englishmen, trembling with joy, 
satisfied curiosity, and happy impatience, cried: 
“Oh!” The other, who held his watch in his 
hand all the time, seized M. Dubuis by the 
arm, and led him at a rapid pace towards the 
station. 

The first Englishman, running all the time, 
made the pace, with clenched fists, his elbows’ 
close to his side. 

“ Left! Right! Left! Right!” 

And the three trotted on in spite of their stomachs, ’ 
like three grotesque figures out of the page of a’ 
comic journal. 

The train moved on. They leapt into the com- 
partment. Then the Englishmen, taking off their 
travelling caps, waved them above their heads, 
and cried three times in succession : 

“ Hip, hip; hip, hurrah ! ” 

Then they gravely tendered, one after the other, 
the right hand to M: Dubuis, and went and sat 
down side by side in their corner. 


He was 


1g! t 
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Our Gallant Allies. 


Above, French infantry are seen attacking with all their characteristic élan. Below, they are sho 
firing from a protected position on the retreating Germans. 
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Un Aéroplane! Un Aéroplane ! 


Th 
© great diversion of Parisians during the last few weeks has been watching for German air-craft. 
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TRAINING KITCHENER’S ARMY- 


Il, THE ARTILLERY. 


By Howard Hensman. 


‘JT takes considerably more time to train a 
| recruit to handle a field-gun than it does 

to learn the rudiments of a rifle, so that the 
many thousands of would-be artillerists who are 
joining Lord Kitchener’s new army at the present 
time are likely to have their desires unfulfilled and 
to find themselves drafted into the infantry in the 
end. At the present time it is considered that 
the supply of artillery batteries is quite ample 
to support such portion of the new army as will 
be actually sent to the front. New. batteries 
will be formed in due course for both the horse 
and the field artillery, but it is not proposed that 
any of these should be sent into action, save 
under the greatest emergency, for at least twelve 
months after their enlistment. 

While the reservists of the regular artillery and 
the partially trained Territorials are busily polish- 
ing up their technical knowledge in order to 
accompany the first part of the new army either 
into the field or upon garrison duty at home and 
abroad, the recruits selected to train for artillery 
work will be formed into batteries, and preliminary 
work will then be commenced. A battery of horse 
artillery consists of.179 of all ranks on a war 
footing, with 191 horses; while the strength of a 
field battery on active service is 171 of all ranks, 
with 131 horses. Seeing that the thirty-two 
divisions of infantry that it is proposed to establish 
as part of the “new army” will between them 
require something like 1,052 guns, it will thus 
~ be seen that a very large number of men must be 
trained as artillerymen, since there must always 
be a number of qualified men in reserve to make 
good the inevitable wastage of war. More urgent, 
however, at the time of writing is the supply of 
qualified officers and non-commissioned officers to 
train these recruits. 

Both the horse and field-guns now in use in the 
British Army are of the quick-firing type, and 
they possess so delicate a mechanism that the 
least hitch might easily throw a gun out of action 
at the most critical moment. 

Therefore, long before a recruit is even per- 
initted to handle an unloaded gun, he has to be 
taught the exact manner of its working. This is 
probably the most tedious portion of his whole 
training, but it is certainly the most necessary. So 
far the new army has been somewhat handicapped 
by the fact that nothing like the enormous 
number of new guns that will be required have 


of 

yet been forthcoming, and the demands es py 
army in the field and its immediate rese™Y "> Jo? 
first of all to be satisfied. It will not “og 
however, before there are at least enous 
to enable the training of the recruits t? 
in hand in earnest. In the meantime ™U 
preliminary work has been done. le ps? fs) 

It is proposed to make very considerab garth 
the artillery branch of the new army for ( 


work. This for the most part consists of ible 


and ito! 


farther afield. p 
trained gunners will be set free the mer pav 
are required. In the forts the men lear ut 1 
heavy guns of the siege and defence tyPone wef 
the same time they receive instruction 12 © 4 
ing of machine and quick-firing guns 008 iy 
type. All artillerymen are of necessity th tly gu 
drilled in throwing up earthworks suffice es 
stantial to afford protection to thems); 
their guns. This is one of the first ope! 
which the recruits are now being ie rere 
also necessary that they should learn 
both the rifle and the bayonet. ace ist 
It is the duty of field artillery to keeP Pine ho 
the infantry in the field, while the réle of 


e 
artillery is to accompany the cavalry va ‘i 
goes, and to be ready to occupy quick ve ast é 


quired position. The principal duty ° 
lery—and this is impressed upon every parts 
recruit as soon as his training is taken a do sf 
is to clear the way for the main arMY ‘ine of’ 
work, with either bayonet or sword a5 artil io 
may be. It is highly essential that all dition 
men should be able to ride under all Ge oe 
without saddle or bridle if need be. jo? gf 
gratifying to find that a very large ptOP pave 
the men who are now coming forward 
excellent knowledge of horsemanship. at } Ma 

At the best, however, it is likely to PY oy s vs 
twelve, months before a raw recruit has aling 0 j 
ciently trained and drilled in the mt with 9 
gun to make him qualified to conte? d gun? “st 
hope of success against the highly-skille const nn 
of the German Army, and it will nee ctor fed 
hard work upon the part of both instrU®™ jot 
recruits to accomplish this task in the t!™ 
to them. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF WAR NEWS. 


Why it is 


[ree can be no doubt that suppression of 
ee 8 | News is a stern necessity. News travels 
be that -aSt and we are so near to the theatre of 
Items of information which may seem to 
ay atticular moment to the man in the 
tye infe. Provide an enemy’s commander with 
Valry OF vation than a division of scouting 
Not m a fleet of aeroplanes can obtain. 
dan, rome years ago, during the wars in the 
taj > Soong more than once stated that the 
ed it ila intelligence from agents who ob- 
Durin Tom our public prints. 
stetiice’ the South African War the Boers had an 
lied th department on the Continent which 
a the di €m regularly with information concern- 
Came eposeg toe and strength of our forces and. 
iy UPaign Movements. There has not been a 
uy rhich tolowed closely by war correspondents 
fl +, 4° Bewspapers have not been extremely 
h Contra € opposing general. 
a thi, to what might be expected, this is no 
bottled s Over a century ago, when news 
fig, emb. ly» intelligence in the public press 
qd. Nan rassed and aided commanders in the 
ange Paryeleon complained that certain journals 
he _Ulars of his movements and his forces, 
g Hechibited the publication of news con- 
els. > 2tmies, 


T 
Tafa. COmplained too, and suggested before. 


We be ay that the Gibraltar newspaper should 
Valin “Sele to give the names of his ships. 
the leon ' Complained even more bitterly, for 

:.-4d his commanders learnt more from 


; §eteg qoish Papers than from their own intelli- 


int map ittment. 

it Went} € remembered that Lord Ellenborough 
Wag : Called attention to these abuses, and 
tiny that b> Owing to his speeches in the Upper 
ty © Man, “2& Present law was passed. At the 
ti gar aatuential journalists were opposed 
Wop ult Ing it as unnecessary, impolitic, and 
Worked yy Carry out, yet on the whole it has 
{oy 8 Wel] a In the present war newspapers have 
Withhor €served tribute from Lord Kitchener 
Wince ping intelligence likely to be of im- 

ty cllingt the enemy. 
atthe ny had every reason to draw attention 
Yang » °f publishing particulars as to his 
Spositions. -.On one occasion he inter- 
pr 8ve €r from one:French general to another 
ite UBlish Much accurate information culled from 
tion , Press, and on another occasion he drew 
° @ newspaper paragraph which even 


necessary. 


gave particulars as to the number and character of 
his.guns. One French general at home wrote to 
another at the front as follows: “‘ We have the 
most perfect information from the English, and 
much better than that possessed by you. The 
Emperor reads the English newspapers.” Other 
examples might be quoted, but these will suffice. 

In the early days of the Franco-German War 
the French and English papers were equally useful 
to the Germans. They provided information of 
our present ally’s dispositions which the invading 
cavalry had failed to obtain. On one occasion 
the French were equally well served by the German 
press, a general assuming the offensive being 
enabled to pick out the exact direction in which 
his blow would have the greatest effect. 

The American Civil War might be said to have 
been waged in public, for the press provided each 
side with a detailed account of the movements of 
the other. Sometimes it was useful for the pur- 
pose of publishing false information. Sherman’s 
famous march through Georgia might be regarded 
as brought about by a newspaper report of the 
steps being taken to oppose his advance. When 
Sherman read it, he altered his plans, and under- 
took his famous march to the sea. Grant, following 
his progress in the papers, sent supplies for him 
when he reached the coast. 

It has been said that during the Russo-Japanese 
War some intelligence given to a Russian journal 
by a general at the front provided the very particu- 
lars which the Japanese had tried in vain to obtain. 
The plan of operations for one battle were obtained 
from a Russian newspaper, while on their side the - 
Japanese were exercising a censorship so strict as 
to prevent the loss of the Yashima from becoming 
known. 

In the Crimean War the Russians had not con- 
sidered an attack on Sevastopol as probable ; but 
when the Allied troops were sent out, writers 
began to mention the actual point to be attacked, 
and this caused the Russians to strengthen the 
defences. 

Such are a few historic instances of the use of 
newspaper reports by the enemy, and doubtless 
research would reveal many others. Considering, 
therefore, that the present operations consist of a 
long series of connected battles, particulars of the 
dispositions of troops .or the losses inflicted on 
certain regiments or divisions might enable the 
Germans to hurl overwhelming forces upon the 
weak places in our line, and secure a success in 
which our newspapers had unwittingly co-operated. 
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THE LIGHTER 


ATERLOO BRIDGE by night presents 
one of the most picturesque scenes in 


all London.. Below lies the gleaming 
crescent of the Embankment, flanked by the 
Savoy and the Cecil Hotels; that dark obelisk 
piercing the gloom is Cleopatra’s Needle; and 
beyond, through the mirk, one can see dimly the 
Houses of Parliament. 


The Human Side. 


In these stirring times Waterloo Bridge has 
lost nothing of its charm. Troops cross it at 
intervals on their way to Waterloo Station. One 
sees the human side of the picture both in the 
bearing of the soldiers and in the crowds who 
follow. Cheerfulness is the order of the hour. 
The fife and drum are silent—there is no more 
martial music to cheer the soul of Tommy Atkins 
—so he whistles, and the crowd whistles in unison. 
Here is a fat perspiring citizen who has relieved a 
soldier of his rifle, and shoulders it while trying to 
keep up with the military pace. Our adipose 
citizen is quite hors de combat as a soldier, no use 
at all for active service, and the only way he can 
show his patriotism is by giving Tommy Atkins a 
breathing space. It is a pleasantly human touch. 


Lights Out. 


London is not London any more when dusk has 
fallen. We are back at a bound to the days of 
William the Conqueror—not, of course, of Kaiser 
William, who has still to cross the inviolable strip 
of sea, on which his boasted navy shows such 
remarkable reluctance to venture. No curfew 
tolls “ lights out ’’—but the lights go out for all 
that. In Oxford Street, ordinarily one of the 
brightest streets in London, one can scarcely read 
a newspaper by lamplight. Every alternate light 
is extinguished or darkened by what seems to be 
a red screen. One might almost say the lamps of 
London had their nightcaps on. It is in many 
ways a good thing. If it banishes those hideous 
illuminated advertisements which vulgarize the 
city by night, London will be a place worth living 
in again. On the other hand, there is a light 
that never sleeps—the great revolving searchlight 
of a million candle-power that nightly patrols the 
heavens, and for diversion occasionally sweeps 
the busy streets. 


The Jolly Midshipmite. 


The mention of searchlight reminds one naturally 
of our Navy. There has been no great naval battle 
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the 

yet. The last “ scrap” in the North Sea gav® and 
German Fleet a touch of our fighting quality», to 
the Kaiser’s sailors are evidently not anxJ© 
repeat the experiment. Here is a vivid in the 
from the letter of a midshipman, quoted 9 
Morning Post. It makes very soul-co™ 
reading :— asm 

“Of course there have been various al put 
when we have had to rush to our stations nde 
they were generally caused by some hat-"" yé 
horse marine firing a gun by mistake, oT we and 
swivel-eyed look-out seeing one of our SE |— ti? 
thinking it the enemy, or mistaking a tre 
for the periscope of a submarine.”’ 


A Soldier’s Diary, 


xtra 


As a set-off to this graphic epistle, a0 © 4jo8 
from the diary of a iefeee it the 4th Ammun os 
Column, written, by the way, in a washin& 
is worth quoting. It is the most sincere © pave 
sion of the soldier’s point of view W®, ng 
come across, and certainly it lacks noth 
humour :— 105 B 

“Sept. 3. We progressed this day four oe {0 
twelve hours. Took the wrong road, and Oise 
crawl about the woods on our stommok? pad 
snakes to dodge the German snipers. we tu? 
one rifle between four of us, and took it ™ 4008 
to have ‘ goes.’ We shot one blighter 2” ver! 
another prisoner. They was both half 5 ied: 
and covered with soars. Then the rifle JO” th 
and we had nothing to defend ourselve? ,¢ 1 
Next day we started on a night march aD@ sow j 
Lagny Thorigny, and camped outside tb®, gai 
where the people fed us on rabbits aga!?. Ww 
I was sick of rabbits, and me and Bill ™ yes" 
acrost to a farmhouse and borrowed three © 
which we cooked. It was fine.” 


- 


manage to enjoy themselves. 
“ Tommy” the French soldier seems o 
hearted sort of bloke,” who gives him © diel af 
and cigarettes. Wherever a British sol 2 jos 
pears on the soil of France he is féted like poe 
pelted with fruit and flowers ; even little = pat 
run out of the houses and want to kiss ast 

All this must seem at times a little emD 

to the unemotional “ Tommy.” 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS. 


HE 


.. brutal and senseless destruction of 
‘ Vv Uvain has been out-Heroded. The Arch- 
{gtr naa who prates unceasingly of German 
the® his has now permitted what we may hope 
: est Crowning crime against civilization in 
, Tuction of the most perfect of all 
tty, . “athedrals. Nothing revolts human 
a & it ; much as purposeless destruction; but 
temp) IS directed, as in this instance, against 
© which represents an epoch in human 
fine €nt, when it crushes into shapeless ruin 
ga flower of that medieval efflorescence 
itty the us the most perfect and refined archi- 
oys at the world has ever known, when it 

0 ty fane associated with priceless historic 
» We can only feel with Lecky, that we 
alignit to underestimate the amount of pure 
aden i human nature. Lovers of art, 
iMenty of history, all the gentle and gracious 
wet he M every country of the world, will put 
oy uton ted into mourning when they read of the 
eP eviltry perpetrated by the Kaiser’s troops 


V; tember 20. 


of at Reenoolboy is well aware that the cathe- 
‘ Pranc €ims was the national and royal church 
ation. * the Westminster Abbey of the French 
Ritury t Tom the latter half of the twelfth 
aqedee ax the year 1825 all the sovereigns of 
wie With the exception of Henry IV., Napoleon, 
thin 7 XVIII., were crowned and anointed 
ie time-honoured walls. Here it was that 
thePhin ; aid, having inspired the faint-hearted 
oe high © the salvation of his land, stood by 
an we altar in white armour, and when the 
Coq With Placed on his head, kneeled at his feet, 
fulness of joy cried: ‘‘ Now is the will of 


ee 
vafion sie of the cathedral has been sacred to 
b = fifth century, when it was occu- 
asilica, in which St. Remi (Remigus) 
t ; 
Placed Clovis. In the ninth century it was 


Wo ce PY a new church with gi 
: gilded cupolas. 
reine Hes later this edifice showed signs of 


Lay?’ 2nd was removed to make way for a 
wa an eeerch, which was destroyed by fire 
ig bert he following year Archbishop Albéric 
of 4°8, whi ‘gan the erection of the glorious 
latent® fa Ich was complete, save for certain parts 
. “ade and bell-towers, seventy-five years 


1 i : 

ie Sktenttior length of the cathedral was 455 feet ; 
toy, Width” length, 489 feet ; its height, 125 feet ; 
tec’ We at the transept, 162 feet. The bell- 
“heg ty 267 feet in height, and would have 


94 feet had their spires, destroyed by 


fire in 1481, been re-erected according to the desire 
of Arveuf. The facade was considered the grandest 
and most perfect cathedral frontage known to the 
whole history of architecture. A popular couplet 
thus pithily sums up the components of the ideal 
cathedral :— 


“ C'ochers de Chartres, ref d’Amien:, 
Cheeur de Beauvais, p>rtail de Re'ms.” 


(Bell-towers of Chartres, nave of Amiens, choir of Beauvais, 
porch of Reims.) - 


The main door was consecrated to the Blessed 
Virgin, patron of the basilica; the left door, to 
the Passion of our Lord, and to other subjects ; 
while the right door was ornamented with figures 
representing more particularly the Day of Judg- 
ment. At the extremities of the facade stood 
two groups of sculptured figures. The gallery 
running along the top of the facade was indented 
with niches wherein stood the kings of France, 
beginning with Clovis (in the centre), who is 
represented in the act of being baptized. Among 
the statues, which are all remarkably beautiful, 
the one of our Lord known as le Beau Dieu, on 
one of the transepts, has excited the admiration 
of the German Liibke, who has placed on record 
that ‘it is the most solemn plastic creation of 
its t me.” 

The cathedral was the shrine of the ampulla, 
which, according to legend, was brought by a 
dove to St. Remigius at the baptism of Clovis. 

Among the numerous and priceless art treasures 
of the cathedral were a rich collection of stained - 
glass windows of the thirteenth and of the three 
following centuries, some representing archbishops 
and saints of the diocese, an altar of the Renais- 
sance, a Gallo-romain mosaic discovered in 1845 
in the courtyard of the archbishop’s palace, oil- 
paintings by such great masters as Mutiano, Zuc- 
caro, Nicolas Poussin, and two bourdons or big 
bells cast at the expense of Cardinal Charles de 
Lorraine by Pierre Deschamps. 

In his Handbook of Architecture, Fergusson 
describes the cathedral in these words: “‘ Nothing 
can exceed the simple beauty and perfection of 
the arrangement of the plan, as well as the general 
harmony of all the parts. The proportions, both 
in width and height, of the side aisles to the 
central nave, and the absence of side chapels or 
any subsequent additions, render the nave one of 
the most perfect in France. The mode in which 
the church expands as you approach the choir, 
and the general arrangement of the eastern part, 
are equally excellent, and are surpassed by no 
building of the Middle Ages.” Hic jacet / 
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Fierce and prolonged fighting has taken place near Reims. The above picture shows Napoleon ce 
the recapture of the city in front of the glorious cathedral which is now a mass of ruins. 
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British soldiers convoying captured German horses to headquarters. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The German 
Failure. 

The seventh 
wave is pro- 
verbially mo- 
mentous, and 
the seventh 
week since we 
declared war 
has been big 
with fate. It 
has seen the 
absolute _ fail- 
ure of the 
whirlwind 
campaign in 
France, the downfall of German prestige, and the 
complete reversal of the whole scheme of Potsdam 
strategy. True, the German armies swept from 
the Meuse to beyond the Marne with a rapidity 
and force that appeared overwhelming; but 
exhaustion set in, and when Von Kluck fell into 
an unperceived trap, the whole line was forced 
back as a wearied and disorganized host. Though 
by no means a routed rabble, they were so re- 
morselessly driven that they flung away accoutre- 
ments, stores, ammunition, and guns, and shed 
prisoners all along the route. Thrust back from the 
Marne after a long and stubborn battle, they were 
nevertheless able to contest the passage of the 
Aisne with great vigour. All the bridges save a 
small aqueduct had been destroyed ; and from the 
rising ground on the north bank, concealed how- 
itzers, field and machine guns, and infantry fire 
flung a perfect hurricane of death across the 
stream. Nevertheless the engineers of the Allies, 
with that cool courage which has ever been the 
characteristic of the sapper, proceeded to construct 
pontoon bridges; and though the fruits of their 
labours were swept away time after time by the 
shells of the enemy, they did not desist from their 
task until the stream had been bridged at a score 
of points. Meanwhile some of our men had 
crossed by the viaduct, and detachments of French 
infantry by the sole remaining girder of a railway 
bridge. When they had established themselves, 
and were being continually reinforced across the 
pontoons, a further German retreat was imperative. 


At Bay. 


-FKrom the marshes of the Somme, across the 
Oise, over the ridge in front of La Fére, along the 
high ground between. the Aisne and the Meuse, 


pr 
to fight it out to a finish. Then comes the ehh 


and through the northern fringe of the 55 eet 
Forest, a strongly defensive position nae ~ 
prepared for the next stand. Long qladiss 
trenches, three feet deep, protected from ee av 
by cross trenches, sheltered from split prac’ 
roofed in with earth-covered woodwork, obs oi 
in front by barbed-wire entanglement> cb wa 
which guns were cleverly concealed—$0r be 
the position to which the Germans withdr trate, 
in which they are now maintaining the *-y pig 
defensive. Apparently the position is W v 
impregnable against frontal attacks. tio 
troops,” said a British officer, “ held such per pit? 
they would never be turned out while am™ y Lat 
remained.” Probably the new Allied At & 
threatening the German right will man@4 tb 
enemy out of this formidable position ; te tu 
operation will take time, and no immedi@ pes 
may be anticipated. Meanwhile the f gro 
fighting is in progress, and every inch ° 
has to be dearly won. It would seem 
German strategy assigned to the east 15 
stituted for that devised for the west,, arcane 
versd. The offensive which has failed 1” eas 
is to be directed against the Russians on the ys de 
frontier. Proverbial philosophy has alw? se : 
precated swopping horses while crossing 4 °-¢ d* 
and this Hobson’s choice is a confession". om 
comfiture, which, while it must be gall a? nt 

wood to the German general staff, is bré 

hope for the Allies. 


Call it a “ Draw.’’ of 


ve 

“Remember,” said the Kaiser, on the poe”, 
the war, ‘‘ that the German people are the on D 
of God. On me, on me as German Emp a e 
spirit of God has descended. I am His to tb 
His sword, and His Vicegerent. Woe evey. 
disobedient. Death to cowards and unbel@yasb 
If we are to credit a recent dispatch from of H 
ington, submitted “on the highest dP of tb 
authority,” the self-styled Vicegerent 


Almighty is beginning to lose faith 1 pipes 


and in his “ old ally.” ‘‘ What a fall was f be 
my countrymen!” Briefly, the term iste 
dispatch are that Germany would glad yg a, 
to suggestions for mediation, and is wit te 
call the war a draw,” but is absolutely v rit 


from so doing by the determination ° 


th 
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hic yest man, repeat the era after the Napole- 
Uog ay and arm every man, child, cat, and 
the at empire for the day of revenge.” If 
by ie thinks the Allies are to be deterred 
any ee: threat, he is making qne more of his 
thar t Scalculations. His representative declares 
erman people believe sincerely and 


Neg 
the tly that the war is one of self-defence against 


h 
Chelan tt® encroachments of Russia, France, and 


State = We cannot be held responsible for this 
feq Mind; the credulous German people, 
tlves ,, Of a pabulum of lies, have only them- 


Reps (o blame if they believe the myths manu- 
h by the Kaiser and his backers. The 
Old that the war party in Germany has 
Wen niitated, long prepared for, a buccaneering 
se Té on a colossal scale ; that it deliberately 
ted the hegemony of the world; that it has 
attbarie* philosophy founded on the ethics of 
all Sole » that it openly and cynically repudiates 
With Sah International obligations which conflict 
the Ce Military designs ; and that the success of 
il on armies means death to the world’s 
Rhy ‘on. When the German people are thor- 
isillusioned, when they are ready to cry 
and abandon the gospel of militarism, 
Fn find us ready to speak with them at the 
q Hot till then. 
Latta Speeches. 
Peechee ek was signalized by two remarkable 
Me. Lic. the one by Mr. Asquith, the other by 
th ey George. No two orators in the whole 
culty differ so widely in temperament, character 
th inte, 224 platform method, yet both succeed 
Powe, Preting the national mind with equal 
the ree certainty. Mr. Asquith embodies all 
ations S0-Saxon virtues—fixed determination, 
Um, ae unemotional presentation of his case, 
With aa cogency of reasoning, and tinges all 
‘: Perf. high classical culture which rejoices 
: hors “ction of phrase, clarity of form, and 
rene 28Seration. These qualities were very 
“day i his speech at Edinburgh on the 
Passi of last week. There was not a trace of 
eon te his oration ; its effect depended solely 
g° Was S array of facts and the deductions which 
ch May tttanted in drawing from them. With 
weg Ce de Bunsen’s dispatch as his text, he 
At haq Clearly that Germany by her own deliberate 
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to controvert the fact except by the circulation of 
wanton falsehoods. To prove the sincerity of our 
attitude and aims in the succour of small nation- 
alities, he quoted Pitt and Gladstone as the 
defenders of treaty rights in the day of stress and 
difficulty. Admitting all that the world owed to 
German philosophy, science, and arts, he demon- 
strated that Teutonic culture during the last 
thirty years had been prostituted to the buttressing 
and glorification of material force, and that out 
of this new and hideous philosophy had emerged 
all those fantastic dreams of a decadent and dissolv- 
ing British Empire which had led the Kaiser like a 
will-o’-the-wisp to the brink of the precipice. It 
was in every respect the speech of a Prime Minister 
justifying his nation to the world, and relying for 
his verdict upon facts, “‘the chiels that winna ding.” 


“The Road Hog of Europe.’’ 

If Mr. Asquith sails into action like a Dread- 
nought, Mr. Lloyd George charges down upon the 
enemy with the dash and drio of a light horseman. 
He is a Celt of Celts, emotional, fervid, highly 
imaginative, utterly unconventional, and never 
afraid of laying bare his whole heart for daws to 
peck at. On Saturday evening last he addressed 
a congenial audience of his own countrymen, and 
in the course of his speech displayed every device 
of the accomplished orator—satire, indignation, 
unexpected humour, emotional appeal, apt illus- 
tration, and compelling phrase. His description 
of the Kaiser as the “ Road Hog of Europe” 
was delightfully Georgian; so, too, was the 
reference to the poor old mailed fist—its knuckles 
a little bruised, and the shining armour with the 
shine knocked off it, as well as the passage in 
which he played with scraps of paper—‘* wretched, 
crinkled, scrawled over, blotched, frowsy, and yet 
carrying on their face the honour of commercial 
men.” Equally effective was the description of 
Germany as a fraudulent bankrupt paying its way 
with its complications, and the gibe at Austria's 
“ramshackle Empire.” His scorn of the theory of 
bigness—‘‘ You must have a big Empire and a 
big nation and a big man—well, long legs have 
their advantage in a retreat”—was followed by 
a really eloquent vindication of the little nations. 
The success of the oration was in the result ; men 
were ready “to march against Philip,” and there 
was a big rush of recruits when Mr. Lloyd George 


a Made war, and that she had not attempted sat down. 


Sq 
‘ong a Jrom Central News appear on pages 1, 3, 5 (2), 6; 9s £45 15, 23, 26 (2), 27, 31, 35, and 38; from Newspaper Illustra- 
“ed on pages 7, 10, and 23; from Record Press on pages 8 and 10; from Cribb, Southsea, on pages 14 and 36; from 


"Wines Topical Press on page 30; from Sport and General on page go ; and from Alfieri on page 4. 
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